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AMERICAN f 
LEGION PARADE 


Delegates of the Ameri- 
can Legion Convention 1 
ew Orleans in a great parade 
hrough the streets of that city 

The Navy’s representatives in the 
athering are shown leading the 
column. The streets along the 
line of march were packed with 

enthusiastic spectators and 
the cheering was 
continuous. 


(Wide World Photos.) 
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Operatic Stars, Actresses and 
Novelists Arriving From Abroad 




















































































BENNO MOISEIWITCH 


Eminent pianist, as he appeared on reaching New York on the steamship 


Homeric Oct. 19 preparatory to his coming American season, 
(© Underwood & l nderwood.) 














MME. 
JERITZA 


Celeb rated 
diva, who ; 
created a sen- 
sation last 
season by her 
singing, re- 
turning for 
her season at 
the Metro- 
politan. 


(Wide World 
Photos.) 














MRS. SYL- 
VANIUS 
STOKES JR. 


Society woman 
of Washington, 
D. C., wearing 
a marvelous 
rabbitskin coat 
which attract- 
ed great atten- 
tion from he 
fellow - passen- 
gers. 


(Fotograms.) 























SONG BIRD AND 








COMEDIENNE 

At left Mile. Cecile Sorel, _MME. 
famous French actress, D’ORLIAC 
and at right Mme. Mar- Noted French 
guerite Namara opera 
singer, arriving on the poetess and nov- 
‘teamship Homeric Oct. 19. elist and winner 

(® Underwood & Underwood.) © f the French 





— 4 Academy prize for 
r 

= od 1922 for poetry. 
(Wide World Photos.) 
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Leading Members of the New British Cabinet 


1922. 





























ANDREW BONAR LAW 


Premier and First Lord of the 


MARQUIS OF SALIS- 
BURY 


Lord President of the Council. 


VISCOUNT CAVE 


Lord High Chancellor. 


EARL OF DERBY 


Secretary for War. 


LORD CURZON 


Treasury. Secretary for Foreign Affairs. 
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L. C. M.S. AMERY SIR ARTHUR GRIF- 
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LTHOUGH the Cabinet of the new 
A British Premier, Andrew Bonar Law, 
was not announced in its entirety, 
the more important members were in- 
cluded in the list published on Oct, 25. The 
slate was sufficiently advanced to show 
the characteristics of the new Govern- 
ment in the light of previous records. 
Nearly all are between the ages of 50 and 
606. Most of the new members have at 
some time or other been members of the 
Coalition; the elder ones had their gov- 
ernmental training under the late Lord 
Salisbury, while in the World War the 
younger ones their country at 
home in some executive post or were 
actively engaged in the field. 

As. far as a varied and important diplo- 
matic and ministerial career is concerned, 
the most distinguished member of the new 
Government is Lord Curzon, who filled 
many important Cabinet posts before, dur- 
ing and since the war. The Earl of Derby 
resumes the War Portfolio, which he relin- 
quished in 1918 to become Ambassador to 


served 


the South African war and has been Lord 
of the Privy Seal and President of the 
3oard of Trade. The Lord Uigh Chancel- 
lor, the first Viscount Cave, is an eminent 
jurist and classical scholar. The Right 
Hon. Stanley Baldwin, the new Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, had been Financial Sec- 
retary to the Treasury before he became 
President of the Board of Trade. The First 
Lord of the Admiralty, L. C. M.S. Amery, 
had been Parliamentary and Financial Sec- 
retary to the Admiralty since 1921. He is 
an editor, correspondent and barrister of 
the Inner Temple. The ninth Duke of 
Devonshire, who takes the Portfolio of the 
Colonies, has been Civil Lord of the 
Admiralty and later Governor General of 
Canada. The Minister of Health, Sir 
Arthur Griffith Boscawen, had been Min- 
ister of Agriculture and Fisheries since 
1921. From 1916 to 1919 he was Parlia- 
mentary Secretary to the Ministry of Pen- 
sions. He has written a book entitled 
“Fourteen Years in Parliament.” The Sec- 
retary of State for India, the second 
Viscount Peel, was Under Secretary of 


: — First Lord of the Ad- | FITH-BOSCAWEN WIN 
Secretary for India. President of the Board Secretary for the Col- Chancellor of the Ex- 
of Trade. onies. miralty. Minister of Health. chequer. 
Council. He had a distinguished career in tary of the Overseas Trade Department 


since 1921. He is the youngest member of 
the Cabinet. 

The career of the Premier, Andrew 
Bonar Law, as Cabinet member and leatier 
of the House of Commons was sketched in 
the preceding issue. While he has not 
gathered as coadjutors a “Ministry of all 
the talents,” the new Cabinet is fairly able 
and experienced. 

In his speech accepting the leadership 
of the Conservatives on Oct. 23 Mr. Law 
merely touched on the policy for which he 
stood, preferring to leave its exposition in 
full until a later date. He spoke of the 
need of tranquillity, freedom from adven- 
tures and from commitments at home and 
abroad. He pledged himself to stand by 
the Irish Treaty as long as the Irish con- 
tinue to try honestly to carry it out. He 
said he could free himself from all feeling 
of responsibility from what is now going 
on in Ireland. A marked feature of his 
speech was the careful kindliness with 
which he referred to Mr. Lloyd George, 
Austin Chamberlain and the dissenting 
Unionists. 


‘ . ' From authoritative quarters it 
France. The official of highes S¢ : . 

Cecil i ‘a soi - ope ae — ue State for War from 1919 to 1921. He is was learned that no change was expected 
Se ne ee et ae ee Seon ae ee a grandson of Sir Robert Peel. Major Sir in the British reparation policy and that 


third Marquis of Salisbury. He succeeds 
Lord Balfour as Lord President of the 


Philip Lloyd-Greame, who becomes Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, has been Secre- 


the program included close relations with 
the United States. 
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Smashing Attacks, Spectacular 
Runs and Furious Scrimmages 
in Recent Football Games 
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HARVARD 
STAR 
George’ Owen, full- 
back of the Crim- 
son team, gveing 
through his paces 
in preparation for 
the game with the 
Centre eleven. He 
is in tip-top form 
and is expected to 
repeat his wonder- 
ful work of last 
season. 
(Keystone View Co.) 
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A suggestion of flying rather than jumping is conveyed by this remarkable photograph of 


after he 


WONDERFUL ACTION PICTURE OF REMARKABLE PLAY IN GAME BETWEEN GEORGIA “TECH” AND THE NAVY 
Macdonough of the reorgia “Tech” team hi li Ya ae an 
the game between Georgia “Te h” and the avy, as tosh singe aa 


ool oe } , : 
=p Share —e <— end of the score, 13—0 


had taken the ball from himself through the air 


at Annapolis Oct. 21. T 


the kick off in the second 
game was a smashing one 


quarter of 
from start to finish 


(Wide W 
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BREAKING THROUGH 
TACKLE 
Covington, the quarterback of 
Centre College, running with the 
ball through right tackle in the Bae 
: ‘, s . wey a re ae EES A 
game with Harvard at Cam- ‘ A 4 wae E € Z'2 
bridge, Mass., Oct. 21. He had \ ‘ a P VY, ov , Mp: ; wt roa 
taken Harvard’s punt near the . otk ia 
Centre goal and made a spectac 
ular run, aided by the superb 
interference of Red Roberts. 
(© Underwood & Underwood.) 
ree oC IL TE LS 
A CRITICAL MOMENT 
Kick-off at the start of the sec 
ond half of the game between 
Fordham and Georgetown Uni- 
versities, with Kenyon of George- 
town attempting to catch the 
ball, which can be seen in midair. 
Kenyon was the bright partic- 
ular star of the Georgetown 
eleven, and made a brilliant run 
from the goal line to his own 
35-yard mark. Georgetown won 
28 to 13. (Wide World Photos 








DESPERATE 

SCRIMMAGE 

One of the excit 

ing mixups in the 
first half of the 
Navy - Georgia 
“Tech” game at 
Annapolis Oct. 
21,when the Navy 
triumphed over 
t he Southerners 
with a score of 
13—) The Mid 

dies by a slashing 
offensive and a 
more consiste nt 
attack, aided by a 
successTul Loy 

ward pass, scored 
a well irned 

Vic tory 


O00O5, 
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Girl Scouts Parade in New York City: 





GIRL SCOUTS PARADE ON FIFTH AVENUE 
Advance guard with massed flags of the procession of 7,000 Girl 
Scouts, headed by their national officers, inaugurating the 
National Girl Scouts Week in the metropolis Oct. 21. The col- 
umns of marchers swept up the avenue with a snap and swing 

and precision that would have done credit to veterans. 


(Internxutional.) 


REVIEWING LEGION PARADE 
Men of national reputation in the reviewing 
stand at New Orleans witnessing the parade 
of the American Legion. In centre group, 
left to right, are: Samuel Gompers, Judge 
Landis, Hanford MacNider, Mayor McShane 


‘and Past Commande ar Emory. 
‘Wide World Photos.) 
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This ten - room 
house at Fort 
Myer Heights, 
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COLLAPSE OF TRANSCONTINENTAL FLIER C-2 - em eee | cticely sig 
flames and was utte 4 consumed. Some of the crew were injured but Heerrry i eis a} seventeen. year 


: biti ity oe Ome of his spar 
not seriously. The C-2 had completed a coast-to-coast journey and was etenr td | xs t een to-do it 
on its return trip when the accident happened - ats lit was 7 _ es : > 


Dirigible C-2 caught at the instant that it exploded as it was leaving the 
hangar in San Antonio, Texas, recently. A moment later it burst into 


> 4 a ra Harris & I 
flnternationa - : <. 
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Billy and “Ma” Sunday; Steamer Swept by Flames 
ee 
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BILLY SUNDAY AND WIFE AT WHITE HOUSE 
The noted evangelist and his wife are here seen leaving the White 
House grounds after having made a call on the President, a thing 

that Sunday never omits when he is in the national capital. 

(Wide World Photos.) 





Ill-fated steamer City of 

Honolulu listing heavily to 
port and burning, while on 
the further side a lifeboat is 
leaving the doomed ship. The 
disaster occurred 100 miles 
off the California coast. 
Radio summoned assistance 
and passengers and crew 
were saved. (P. & A. Photos.) 
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- room 
Fort 
eights, 
. built 
by the 
. sig 
uppe”’ 
it took , in | 
. year: 


spare AMERICAN SCHOONER WINS THE FIRST RACE IN CONTEST FOR THE INTERNATIONAL FISHERMAN’S TROPHY 


1 it ‘ . . 9° . ’ . . . ° 
_ Competitors in the first race off Gloucester, Mass., Oct. 23, between American and Canadian fishing boats. At left is the American entry Henry Ford and at right is the 
& Ewin Canadian challenger Bluenose. The winds were light and the henry Ford won by a decisive margin. The race was the first in a two-out-of-three series. 


(JInternational.) 
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Personalities Claiming Public Attention 









































ALVIN 
OWSLEY 
Texas man who was chosen Commissioner of_the Amer- 


ican Legion at the recent convention of the order in New 
Orleans, sueceeding Hanford McNider. (P. & A. Photos.) 











DR. LYMAN ABBOTT 
Nationally known as _ preacher, writer, lec- 
turer, and for many years editor of The Out- 
look, who died in New York recently in his 








87th year. 











JOSEPH 

BAILEY 

Former 
United 
States Sen- 
ator from 
Texas, who 
called on 
Pres ident 
Harding re- 

cently and told 
newspaper men 
later that the prin- 
cipal reason for his 
resignation from the 
Senate was that the 
Democratic Party 
had become simply 
“an organized appe- 
tite for office.” 















































VETER- 
AN PIONEER 
Ezra Meeker, who 
seventy years ago 
crossed the Oregon 
Trail in an ox-cart. 
He is 92 years old 
and called recently 
at the White House 
to urge the build- 
ing of a national 
highway over the 
same trail from St. 
Louis to Olympia, 
Wash. A measure 
to build this high- 
way has been intro 
duced in the Senate 
by ‘Senator Jones 
of ‘Washington. 


( Harris &4Ewing.) 
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ALFRED 
CROSSLEY 
Radio Engineer of the 
U. S. Naval Depart- 
ment, with his new 
“loose” or “vario” 
coupler, whereby sharp 
tuning is possible in 
radio receiving sets. 
This device is so built 
that perfect zero coup- 
ling may be obtained, 
the condition not. pos- 
sible in present radio 


coupling instruments. 
(© Harris & Ewing.) 
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LOUIS T. 
McFADDEN 


Chairman of the House 
Banking and Currency 
Committee, in his office 
at the main Capitol 
Building taking down the 
day’s market reports as 
gathered from his radio 
set shown in the picture. 
This is one of the most 

















elaborate radio receiving 
sets in Washington. 


(© Harris & Ewing.) 
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“Wizard’ Edison Inspects 








































































New Marvels of Science 
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HOMAS A. EDISON, who has dealt in marvels all his life, was amazed 
at some of the things he saw on Oct. 18, when for the first time in 
twenty-five years he visited the General Electric Company labora- 
tories at Schenectady, N. Y. 

He saw a mercury boiler so much more efficient than steam that 
when it is perfected it will mean a saving of one-third in coal used 
to produce power. He saw a machine for registering the voice by light 
on a moving-picture film that has unlimited possibilities of develop- 

ment—including talking-movies. And he saw vacuum tubes that have in them 
the germ of greater things than the world has yet known in electrical science. 

The day was in all ways a tribute to Edison, for although the application 
of electron energy, as demonstrated to him, is the beginning of a new science, 
the future of which is so vast that physicists dare not predict what may be 
found in it, they traced it all to his invention forty-three years ago of the 
incandescent bulb, the study of which has produced the vacuum tube which, 
as E. W. Rice Jr., an officer of the company, said, “is destined to revolutionize 
our present methods of generation, transmission and utilization of electricity.” 











GIANT 
STEAM 
TUR- 
BINE 
Mr. Edison 
(third from 
left) in 
front of the 
historic 
first giant 
steam tur- 
bine ever 
built which 
stands on 
an avenue 


MASTERS 
CONFER 


Dr. Steinmetz show- | 
ing Mr. Edison fragments of tree limb shattered by artificial lightning. 4 


1 = | 
L —_ 








, 

So they called him “Master” and showed him things of which he 
had not dreamed when he blazed the path. 

Steinmetz juggled his lightning bolts for him, splintered wood 

and dissipated metal in a flash of fire until Edison’s eyes sparkled; 








Langmuir showed him tubes that Edison thought might mean much of t b nnd 
in long-distance transmission of power until “you can’t tell where fete C nord 
it will end,” and he held a 100,000-candle power incandescent lamp ric om- 
which made his own first bulb seem like the glow of a firefly, « bulb Poh ny 8s 
which he did not believe could have been built. It was a great «ay 3 e mong 
for Edison and a great day for the physicists of the company, for = y — 
it marked the achievements of forty years. o— 
The radio room held a lot of the vacuum tubes which Mr. Fdison General 


had heard of and wanted to see almost more than anything else in Electric Co.) 
the place. The evolution by which they were changed from air-cov!ed 
to water-cooled tubes, so that they could be built larger and Jarger 
to carry more and more power, was explained, and he listened, hand 
cupped behind his ear like a delighted boy. In the room were two 
lines of pieces of wood strung on wires, which waves up and down 
to make a vizualization of energy waves as they are built up on the 
receiving antennae of a wireless plant, and when Edison was told 
what they were by Chester W. Rice, he laughed and said: 
“Takes the place of mathematics.” 




















The pallo photo phone, the machine which registers sound on a moving-picture film 
so that voices and music may be reproduced in ordinary wireless loud-speaking phones 
and may be developed into talking movies in which the picture and sound would be 
perfectly synchronized, was demonstrated to Edison by the inventor, C. A. Hoxie. 

“What next?” said Mr. Edison, lifting his shoulders in a quick shrug. 

Asked to tell what he thought of what he had seen, Mr. Edison spoke of the early 
history of his company and how he happened to establish his plant in Schenectady 
because he found a plant cheap where money was scarce. 

“I wanted to see the old place and the old boys,” he said, “and I’m here. I wanted 
particularly to see what Steinmetz and Langmuir and Whitney were up to. It is a 
very remarkable layout. Some of the inventions I am familiar with, and some I 
am not. 

“I had no success with the tungsten lamp. I tried it many years ago and am sur- 
prised that Coolidge had success with such a rebellious metal. I would not have 
thought it possible thirty years ago. It goes to show that if you want something 
bad enough and stickto it, you will get it. I had a great many other things to do and 
I couldn’t stick. 

“The mercury boiler? I think there is something in that. It is like playing poker 
with all blue chips; it is risky business, but it may come out all right. All gambling 
is risky, but you have got to gamble if you get anywhere.” 























ARTIFICIAL | 
LIGHTNING VACUUM TUBE 
Dr. Steinmetz seated beside Dr. Langmuir showing to 


Mr. Edison at a demonstration 
of artificial lightning. The Mr. Edison his wonderful 


screen protects them from radio vacuum tube. 
flying fragments. 
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Racing, Boating, Boxing, Flying and Other 














EUROPE’S WONDER 
HORSE 


The famous Ksar, rated as 
perhaps the most remark- Captain Clyde G. Hilton in 
able horse in Europe, as his sixteend#oot racing sail- 
he appeared when he won boat Blue Grass, in which he 
the classic race of the Prix left St. Petersburg, Fla., and 
de J’Arc de Triomphe at on which he arrived in New 
Iongchamps, France, York a few days ago. Dur 
where practically all of ing his journey he covered 
Parisian society had gath- in one day as much as 116 
ered for the first meeting ” miles. 

of the’ season. (Wide World Photos.) 

(International.) 
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: FRANK MORAN BEATEN BY JOE BECKETT IN LONDON 
The fight between the English heavyweight, Joe Beckett, and the American, Frank Moran; at . 
{ the Albert Hall, London, recently was a grueling one from start to finish. Moran is here seen Ro p . SONGBIRD AS FLIER 
' going down from a body blow He rose on the count of nin Zeckett was down twice int the ¢; my a Metropolitan Opera soprano, is here seen taking her 
fourth round, but repeatedly gave Moran severe punishment. In the seventh round Moran was rst air tight over Memphis, Tenn., while in that city on a concert 
j unable to continue, and the verdict was awarded to Beckett by the referee vour Her companion Is Mrs. I, R. Sturla, kn wn in Memphis, proba! 
L ee ee because of the facial resemblance, as “Mme. & humann-Heink 2d.” 
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Events in the Field of Sport at Home and Abroad 
































PRESENTATION TO $100,000 BASEBALL PLAYER 


Willie Kamm, a native San Franciscan, 22 years of age, and member 
of the San Francisco Seals baseball team (at left), is shown receiving 
a $1,000 diamond ring from his admirers. Kamm was sold recentiy to 
the Chicago Americans for $100,000 cash and players valued at $25,000. 


(P. & A. Photos,) 
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SMALLEST VARSITY FOOTBALL PLAYER IN THE 
COUNTRY 

At right is Max Moftey of the College of the City of New York, who 

weighs just 119 pounds. He is but 5 feet 3% inches in height, but despite 

his diminutive size is considered the best tackler on his team. For pur- 

poses of comparison he is pictured here with Vogel, one of his heavyweight 

comrades on the eleven. 


CAR LEAPS OVER HOUSE 
Small touring car, which, during a 
recent exhibition at Idora Park, 
Oakland, Cal., running under its 
own power sped along a track up an 
incline and leaped high in the air, 
clearing the roof of a fifteen-foot 
house by a good ten feet. 


( Underwcod & Underwood.) 








(Fotocrams.) 


HIGH JUMPING 


Adjutant, the reserve cham- 
pion hunter who won first 
prize in a Southern horse 
show, is here seen making a 
remarkable ten-foot jump 
over three hurdles, the top 
height of which was 4 feet 6 
inches, at Pinehurst, N. 

C. He was ridden by 

Hickey. 


(Fotograms.) 
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SIXTY THOUSAND BOY SCOUTS GREET 
A vast outpouring of British Boy Scouts took. place in front o 
The Prince of Wales was made a Scout and immense enthusi 
the chief executives of the Scouts, moved among the throng, 
A stirring feature of the demonstration was the headlong 
thrilling and picturesque in th 


WILLIA 
R. DAY 
Associate Justice of the United States Supreme 
Court, who has recently resigned in order to 


serve as umpire on the German-American 
Claims Commission. (© Harris & Ewing.) 





FRIEDRICH EBERT prenaenig bag 
cher President cf the German Re- The Rev. Father Coyne 
WY 1 4 ” public, whose term of office would ee 

HONORS TO BELGIUM’S “UNKNOWN have expired in 1922, but has just ing the Irish Tri-color 
Very solemn and impressive were the rites that accom- been extended to 1925. This was done mony which took plac 
panied the recent burial of an unidentified soldier of King primarily to avoid the necessity of a 

Albert’s armies in Pére Lachaise Cemetery in Paris as new general election. — 
a memorial to all Belgians who died on French soil during 
the great war. (Wide World Photos.) 


Ireland. The ceremon 


field and was marke 


(Wide Wo 





Burial of Bel loium’ S “‘nkiown- Soldier— 
ks Ba os Meeting of Irish Cabinet 
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p AB 
UTS GREET THE PRINCE OF WALES 


k. place in front of the Alexandra Palace, London, recently. 
immense enthusiasm was manifested as the Prince, with 
ong the throng, he being everywhere greeted with cheers. 
vas the headlong charge of the Boy Scouts, which was 
picturesque in the extreme. (Central News.) 


IRISH CABINET 
SESSION 
Recent photograph of 
the new Irish Cabinet. 
About the table, left 
to right, are: Michael 
McDunphy, Secretary; 
Joseph McGrath, Min- 
ister of Trade, Com- 
merce and _ Labor; 
Hugh Kennedy, Local 
Advisor; Desmond 
Fitzgerald, Minister 
for External Rela- 
tions; President W. T. 
Cosgrave; Ernest 
Blythe, Minister 
Without Portfolio, and 
Kevin O’Higgins, 
Home Minister. 


LESSING OF IRISH TRI-COLOR 


Rev. Father Coyne, the camp chaplain, bless- 


GREEK KING IN EXILE 
Former King Constantine of Greece, 
the Irish Tri-color at a recent military cere with the former Queen Sophie and 


> elke lece : ans . their youngest daughter, arriving at 
y waten took place at Gormanstown Camp, Palermo, Sicily, their teture heme 
and. The ceremony took place in the open of exile. 


21d and was marked with deep solemnity. (International. ) 
(Wide World Photos.) 
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British Planes Guarding Straits of Dardanelles 
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[R scouts, the “eyes of the 
navy,” hovering above the 

British warships that are 
guarding the Dardanelles, the 

| maintenance of the freedom of 
Rae is one of the prime ob- 


jects of British policy. Through- 
out the crisis in the Near East, 
and particularly during the ad- 


craft-carriers Argus and Pega- 
sus, reinforced later by the Ark 
vance of Turkish cavalry on the Royal, carried out highly im- 
Asiatic ‘side of the Dardanelles portant reconnaissance flights 
into the neutral zone, the air over the disturbed region in 


scouts, working from the air-. 


order to discover what moves 
were actually in progress to the 
rear of Chanak. Three squad- 
rons of the Royal Air Force are 
in the region. 
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“Passive Resist- 
ance” of Indian 
Natives to Brit- 
ish Authority 


. ' 








OW serious a problem the British 

face in India and to how great an 

extent the followers of Gandhi, the 
Indian agitator, have gone to attain their 
desired form of home rule and to rid 
themselves of foreign control are graph- 
ically pictured in this series of striking 
photographs just received from India. 
Gandhi, now serving a penal sentence be- 
cause of his alleged seditious doctrines, 
has preached a program of resistance 
against British authority, hoping thus to 
attain his aims without coming into mili- 
tary collision with the authorities. The 
bulk of Gandhi’s followers is composed 
of Akalis, a sect of Sikhism, and members 






































Great procession of natives on their way to the temple of Amritsar to pledge resist- 
ance to British rule. 
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of the National Congress of Non-Co- 
operators. 

At Guru-Ka-Bagh, some fifteen miles 
from Amritsar, there is a large tract of 
several thousand acres of fertile and well- 
tilled land and possessing large quanti- 
ties of fuel wood. This land is owned 
by a Mahant, possessing hereditary rights 
to the property. These rights are con- 
tested by the Akalis, who demand free 
access to the property and seek to cut 
timber without paying for it. The Mahant 
has been granted police protection and 








trespassers have been warned from the 
property. 

The natives in picturesque procession 
to the Golden Temple of Amritsar pledge 
themselves to non-violence, an oath to 
which they strictly adhere. Following 
their visit to the temple, they proceed to 
the timber tract and seek to press their 
way past the guards, who are compelled 
to beat the trespassers. The latter do 
not offer resistance, and are beaten time 
and again as they continue their efforts 
to cut the timber. The police and their 














Natives thrown to the ground and beaten for 
disobeying officiai regulations. 





T 


3ritish commanders are in a quandary, 
for the constant beatings often render 
the victims unconscious, and they have to 
be cared for until they recover. As soon 
as they are on their feet again they 
renew their attempts with the same 
results. 

This is the plan of campaign outlined 
by Gandhi, who holds that this meek but 
determined attitude will eventually tire 
out those whom the natives regard as 
their persecutors and finally secure home 
rule. The doctrine has spread like wildfire 
among the people of India and has created 
one of the most puzzling situations with 
which the British Government has ever 
been faced. Military opposition could 
quickly be put down, but it is hard to 
fight an opponent who will not fight back 
and who, however severe the punishment 
inflicted, steadily comes back for more. 























































Indian police with heavy bamboo 
poles or “lathis” marching out to 


meet the “Jathis” at. Guru-Ka 





Bagh as they attempt to trespass 
on forbidden property. 


(Photos International.) 
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b 
The Golden Temple at Amritsar, 
where thousands of natives gather 
on stated occasions to take the 
sacred oath of non-resistance and 
allegiance to the principles of 


Gandhi, their imprisoned leader. 
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Russian Dictator Again 





at the Helm of State 


ISPATCHES from Russia report that Lenin, the 
D head of the Soviet Government, has again resumed 
his labors after having heen incapacitated for a 
long time by illness, during which his place was filled 
by Leo Kamenev, formerly Mayor of Moscow. He pre- 
sided over a Council of the People’s Commissary early 
in October, and showed that his illness had in nowise 
impaired his mental powers. He found facing him three 
great problems: How to encourage foreign investments; 
how to improve the economic situation, and how to pro- 
tect Russia’s interest in the Near East. One of the 
Soviet leader’s first official acts was to veto the ratifica- 
tion of the agreement negotiated by Krassin with British 
interests for the return of their mining properties in 
Siberia. The agreement, which was signed Sept. 10, pro- 
vided for complete restitution of the English corpora- 
tions’ various properties in addition to affective com- 
pensation for confiscations made by the Soviet, the total 
claims amounting to $280,000,000. Both the British and 
the Germans had been looking forward to the ratifica- 
tion of this agreement with keen interest, and its repudi- 
ation by Lenin caused consternation and resentment. 

To understand Russia’s anxiety to be admitted to the 
Near East conference one must remember that nation’s 
long fight for an outlet to the sea as well as the more 
recent Bolshevist treaty with the Angora Government. 
On Sept. 26 Moscow sent 


a note addressed to the : : ‘ } 
Great Powers and some Nikolai Lenin, the head of the Soviet 


of the Balkan States pro- Government, with his wife and adopt- 
posing a general confer- ed children, seated on a bench in the 
ence to settle the Near garden of his home at Moscow. 
East situation. (International. ) 











Lenin presiding at the first session of the “Sovnarkom’— 
People’s Commissary Council—since his prolonged illness. 
He can be seen seated at the head of the table in the rear. 
On the right-hand side of the table, with arms extended, 
is Trotzky, Minister of War, and second only to Lenin him- 
self in power and influence. Signs on the table prohibit 
smoking on account of the state of Lenin’s health. The 
breakdown of Lenin that caused his retirement from Gov- 
ernment affairs has not affected him mentally, 
time it was chought it would. 


(International.) 


as at ane 


Railway workers on the docks at Petrograd waitine for 
the new whistle. For a long period of time the Petrograd 
docks were almost deserted owing to the complete prostra- 
tion of industry and commerce. Since the recantation 
however, of the more extreme radical doctrines there have 
been indications of reviving interest, and this has been 
furthered by the various trade treaties negotiated with 
other countries. . 


Ziegfeld Russian Expedition, from Underwood & I'n ley j 
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Women Prominent in Political and Social Realms 
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MISS JULIA HAZARD 
Candidate for Congress from the Chester district, Del- 
aware, who is running on a Republican-Prohibition 
ticket. (Photos © Harris & Ewing.) 
































MISS HELEN CAMPBELL 
Daughter of Representative Camp- 
bell of Kansas, who will be intro- 
duced to Washington society on 


Nov. 23. 


MISS 
MARGARET 
CROWLEY 
Who leaves short- 
ly for Egypt as 
private  secre- 
tary to Dr. J. 
M. Howell, 
United States 
Minister at 

Cairo. 








- 
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MRS. F. F. 
BERNARD 
Recently ap- 
pointed Educa- 
tional Secretary of 
the American Asso- 
ciation of University 
Women, with head- 
quarters in Washing- 
ton, D. C. She is a 
graduate of Vassar 
College and Doctor of 
Philosophy of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 
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LADY ASTOR AT HOME 


American-born woman, member of the Brit- 
ish Parliament, spending an hour with two 
of her children, Michael and John O., on her 


estate at Cliveden. 
(Photo Pictorial Press) 























MISS ETHEL DEMPSEY 
Sister of Mr.Gerald Dempsey, the well-known 
polo player, playing a difficult golf shot 
out of the rough at White Sulpbur 
Springs, W. Va. (international,) 








MRS. E. J. HENNING 


Wife of the Assistant Secretary 

of Labor and a popular member 

of the Cabinet social circle at 
Washington. 




















BETROTHED OF MISCHA ELMAN 


Miss Mildred Stone of New York City and sister-in- 
law of Rudolf Polk, violinist, whose engagement to 
Mischa Elman, famous violinist virtuoso, has just 
been announced. 
(P. & A. Photos., 
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In this play at the Garrick Theatre, New York, Helena 
Glory (Kathlene MacDonell), who has come on _ behalf 
of the Humanity League to protest against the manufacture 
of mechanical men (Robots), commits the ludicrous mistake 
of addressing her lover’s associates as Robots, much to their 
consternation and discomfiture. (Photos Bruguiere.) 


























Helena taking from the hand of her 
husband, Harry Domin (Basil Syd- 
ney), the pistol with which he had 
armed himself in apprehension of 
a revolt of the Robots. He had 
attempted to conceal the threatened 
trouble from her and tries to evade 
her questions, but her woman’s 





“R. U. R.” Fantastic Melodrama From Czechoslovakia 











intuitions tell her that a shadow is 


creeping over the household and menacing her peace. 


He refuses to answer directly, how- 


ever, and leaves her with her heart heavily burdened by fear that she cannot dispel. 























Radius (John Rutherford), one of the leaders of the Robots, 
who has been bound with rope: because of insubordination, 


is brought into the presence of Helena, who timidly inter- + 


rogates him, seeks to mitigate his lot and to avert, if pos- 
sible the threatened insurrection. Her efforts, however, 


are fruitless. 


Climactie scene in which the Robots, who, 

though not pussessed of souls, are stronger 

physically and intellectually than their 

masters and manufacturers, storm the 

house in. which all the human beings on 

the island have sought refuge and kill 
them all with one exception. 















































Alquist (Louis Calvert), the last surviving human being, in the grasp of the Robots, who have spared 
his life because they thought that he might be useful to them in teaching them the formula for the 
manufacture of more Robots, so that the species might not become extinct. The formula, however, has 


been destroyed, but Alquist is ordered to experiment, on the chance of finding the secret. 


Primus (John Roche) and Helena (Mary Hone), 


two Robots whoa have he- 


ta he the progenitors of a new hu 


‘ome humanized through 
love and who presumably, like Adam and Eve are 


man race. 
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Paris and American Fash- 


i0ns in Hats and Gowns 
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EVENING 
GOWN 
Made of lacquer 
red velvet em- 
broidered in sil- 
ver. Best design. 
Worn by Ann 
Andrews of 
“HerTemporary 


Husband.” 


(Phote Ira L. Hill’s 
Studio.) 























FUR COAT 


Short coat of natural caracul with a double collar and bell 
cuffs of mole. The bag is of mole suede with cut-steel 
beads. Hollander design. Worn by Martha Mansfield. 
(Photo Ira L. Hill's 

Studio.) 
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UNIQUE 
DESIGN 
Hat of gold cloth, conveying the idea of butterfly wings. 
Black lace trimming over the forehead. Design of 
Helene, Paris (Photo Trowbridge.) 
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AFTERNOON FROCK 


Graceful gown of tomato 

colored crepe with soft pan 

els forming sleeves and 

drapery. Clark design. Worn 
by Zita Moulton. 
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CHARMING HAT 


Made of silver cloth and 


trimmed wit:. medallions 
of cut steel. Peggy Hoyt 
design. Worn by Betty 
Linley of “That Day.” 
(Photo White Studio ) 
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Recent U. S. Army, Navy 
and Aviation Developments 
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SUBMARINE MANOEUVRES OFF THE CALIFORNIA COAST 
One of the United States submarines of the R type in battle practice on the surface of the 
sea off California. Part of the crew have gathered on the forward deck, which shows the 
three-inch gun that supplements the torpedoes with which the vessel is equipped. 
(Internationa!}.) 












































I AERIAL VIEW OF 
BATTLESHIP 

Remarkable photograph : 
from an airplane of the MAIL 
U. S. S. New York rush- ee AIRPLANE 
ing at full speed off the ae . ’ . ‘ . 
Mexican coast. The crew ee la * 
can be seen gathered 7 ee 


with the new i 
aeromarine 
wings,, which in- 
creased the load 


capacity of the {\ 


about the dreadnought’s 
formidable guns. 
(Photo by W Boone.) 








} t af machine from 
r canoe saad 1 400 to 1,000 
U. 8. ENGINEERS i oe oe 

AT WORK No feature of 


the Government 
Aviation Service 
‘is developing 
with more rapid- 
ity than that 
which concerns 
itself with the 
air mail. 
(Photo Aeror 


Detachment of army 
engineers crossing a 
trestle bridge which 
they erected and then 
demolished as they beat 
a retreat in connection 
with an exhibition un 
der the direction of 
General Bandholtz, de- 
signed to acouaint the 
public with the work 
done by the Engineer 
-+} Corps in time of war. 
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So-Called Gypsy 
Bands That Are 
a Curious A fter- 
math of the War 
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dering kands of the disinherited. Late 
dispatches indicate that Germany,among 
other countries, has been overrun by 
nomadic bands, who though not gyp- 
sies in the accepted meaning of that 
term, have for the time at least 
adopted the habits and character- 
istics of gypsies. This is especially 
true of Bavaria, where provisions 
and dairy products are more easy 

to be had than in the more north- 
erly districts of Germany. Many 

of the wanderers are of German 
nationality and have been prac- 
tically evicted from Poland and 
the Balkan States, where they 
had settled. But they include 
people of all nationalities. They 
are by no means welcome guests, 
and Germany is not disposed to 
accept them as an addition to her 
population. Every province and vil- 
lage where they appear does its best to 


HE World War, which brought so much 

misery to all the nations engaged in it, 

left in its wake a horde of homeless 
people. In many cases the breadwinner of the 
family, if he returned at all from the con- 
flict, came home crippled or broken in health 
and found it impossible to obtain employment. 
In some cases he had lost the habit of work 
and found it easy to drift into a wandering, 
irresponsible existence. The high prices of 
food and the acute housing shortage that pre- 
vailed in all countries gave added impetus to 
this tendency. Moreover, the smaller wars 
and disorders that for two or three years 
after the great struggle was over existed in 
various countries of Southeastern Europe 
added their quota of poverty and homeless- 
ness. It is not surprising that.under these 
conditions the gypsy instinct that lies close 
beneath the surface of civilized life should 
have gven rise to a great number of wan- 
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Camp of nomads with their perambulating 
homes located temporarily in a sand- 
pit near Munich, Bavaria. 
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get rid of the unwanted guests as 
soon as possible. They seldom 
are allowed to stay, more than 
a few days in the same place. 
They are not fierce and swarthy 
like the traditional, gypsy, but 
seem more like Simple and 
harmless peasants. The men 
as a rule earn a little money 
by mending umbrellas, bas- 
kets and earthenware, while 
the women attend to the chil- 
dren and do the household 
work. Their small canvas- 
covered vehicles, which are 
usually in the last stage of 
dilapidation, give shelter to 
the whole family at night and 
in bad weather, while the day- 
time is spent in the open air. 
Many complaints are made by 
the people of the villages through 
which they pass that fowls and 
eggs and sometimes much more val- 















Woman doing her laundry work in 
front of the wagon that she calls home. 


uable things are stolen by the wander- 
ers, and each community heaves a col- 
lective sigh of relief when the last of the 
lumbering wagons vanish in the direction 
of the next town. 





































Musical  diver- 
sion of the chil- 


dren attached to Pe 
} 











one of the no- 


madic bands. 
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Actresses and 
Scenes in Recent 
Productions 


“THE FOOL” 
Tense moment when Daniel 
Gilchrist (James Kirkwood), in 
title rdle, is accused of betraying 


the wife of a miner whom he had 





helped. He knows the real betrayer, 
who is standing behind him, but 
keeps silent out of regard for 
Jerry’s wife. (Times 
Square.) 


ETHEL CLAYTON 


Playing principal part in screen produc- 


tion “If I Were Queen.” 


VIRGINIA VALLI 
Sie See Appearing in the film “The Vil- 
og ee lage Blacksmith.” (44th Street 
Set Theatre.) 


———$— 
“PLEASE, SIR, I WANT SOME MORE” 
THALIA ZANON 


Jackie Coogan as Oliver Twist in the screen version of Dickens’ 


Danseuse in the Capitol Ballet Corps. 
famous novel. (Strand.) 
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Phases of MacMiillan’s Baffin Land Expedition 


























“Ice Sphinx of the North,” one of the 
curious ice formations seen by the 
- MacMillan party. F 
r a7 

HE expedition of the MacMillan 

exploring party into the Arctic 

Zone achieved results that were 
amply worth the risk and cost in- 
volved. The trip was made under the 
auspices of the Carnegie Institute and 
covered a period of fourteen months. 
During that time the party traveled 
lands that white men had never seen 
before. It sailed sixty miles across 
an area that in geographies hitherto 
has been marked as land. Perhaps the 


1922. The trip was marked by heavy 
storms on the coast in the early stages. 
The vessel had a narrow escape from 
collision with icebergs in a fog near 
shore in the Straits of Belle Isle, but 
succeeded in dodging the peril. On 
another occasion the ship was rammed 
by a steamer, but escaped serious dam- 
age. The expedition penetrated to a 
point 150 miles north of the Arctic 
Circle through thickly jammed Rox 
Channel and went further up the west 
coast of Baffin Land than any explorer 
had gone before. Soon Winter closed 
upon them and for 274 days the Bow- 
doin was frozen in the ice, while ex- 
ploration and observations went on by 
means of sledges. Three new islands 
were found, fifty species of birds were 
recorded and described, a fine collec- 
tion was made of arctic flowering 
plants, and many discoveries made 
that are of value to geology and 
meteorology. 








most important discovery was that 
Baffin Land, which had been mapped 
as a great land region, was in reality 
only a narrow peninsula. The Bow- 
doin sailed from Boston, Mass., in 
July, 1921, and returned in September, 
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Bow of the Bowdoin, MacMillan’s ship, imbedded in a huge field of ice. 


The ship was held in the grip of the floe for 274 days. 
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Member of the MacMillan expedition sledging over the ice at some little distance from the point where the Bowdoin was held fast in the ice. By means of sledges 
the party was able to make extended explorations, with valuable results to science. 
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Cantilever 


Stores 


(Cut this out for reference) 
Akron—I!1! Orpheum Arcade 
Albany,N Y.— Hewett's Silk Shop,15 N.Pear! 
Altoona—Bendheim’s, 1302—1 1th Ave. 
Amsterdam—Patton & Hall 
Auburn, N. Y.—Dusenbury Co. 

Asbury Park—Best Shoe Co. 
Atlanta—Car'ton Shoe & Clo. Co. 
Baltimore—325 No. Charles St. 
Birmingham—219 North 19th St. 
Boston—Jordan Marsh Co, 
Bridgeport—W. K. Mollan 
Brooklyn—414 Fulton St. 

Buffalo—639 Main St. 

Burlington, Vt—-Lewis & Blanchard 
Charlotte—221 Piedmont Bldg. 

30 E. Randolph St. (Room 502) 
1059 Leland (near Winthrop) 
Cincinnati—The McAlpin Co. 
Cleveland—Graner-Powers,1274 Euclid Av. 
Columbus, O.—104 E. Broad Stz (at 3rd) 
Dallas—Leon Kahn Shoe Co. 
Davenport—R. M. Neustadt & Sons 
Dayton—The Rike-Kumler Co. 
Denver—224 Foster Bldg. 

Des Moines—W. L. White Shoe Co. 
Detroit—41 E. Adams Ave. 

Easton—H. Mayer, 427 Northampton St. 
Elizabeth—Gigl’s, 1053 Elizabeth Ave. 
Elmira—C. W. O’Shea 

E} Paso—Popular Dry Goods Co. 
Erie—Weschler Co., 910 State St. 
Evanston—North Shore Bootery 

Fall River—D. F Sullivan 
Fitchburg—W. C. Goodwin, 342 Main St. 
Grand Rapids—Herpolsheimer Co, 
Hagerstown—-Bikle’s Shoe Shop 
Harrisburg—-26 No 3rd St. 
Hartford—86 Pratt St. 

Holyoke—Thos. S. Childs, 275 High St. 
Houston—306 Queen Theatre Bldg. 
Indianapolis—L. S Avres & Co. 

Jac ksonville—Golden’s Bootery 

Jersey City—-Bennett’s, 411 Central Av. 
Johnstown, Pa.—Zang's 

Kanss City, Kan.—Nelson Shoe Co. 
Kansas City, Mo.—300 Altman Bldg. 
Lancaster, Pa - Frey's, 3 E. King St. 
Lawrence, Mass.—G. H. Woodman 

Los Angeles—505 New Pantages Bldg. 
Louis ville—Boston Shoe Co. 

| -well—Th: Bon M -rche 

Memphis—Odd F :llows’ Bldg. (2nd 

floor) 

Milwaukee—Brouwer Shoe Co. 

Minneapolis—25 Eighth St., South 
Morristo.vn—G. W. Melick 
Mt. Veracn i Y—A. I. Rice & Co 
Newark—897 Brord St. (opp. City Hall) 
Nashville—J. A. Meadors & Sons 
New Bedford—Olympia Shoe Shop 
New Britain—Sloan Bros. 
New Haven—153 Court St. (2nd floor) 
New Kensington—Miller Bros., 5th Ave. 
New Orleans—!09 Baronne St. (Room 200) 
Newport, R. | —Sulliven’s, 226 Thames St. 
New Rochelle—Ware’s 

New York—1!4 W. 40th St. 

(opp. Public Library) 
Om:.! 1708 Howard St. 


Chicago { 


Pasadena—Morse-Heckman Shoe Co | 


Passaic—Kroll’s, 37 Lexington Ave. 
Paterson—10 Park Ave. (at Erie Depot) 
Pawtucket—Evans & Young 
Peoria—Lehmann Bldg. (Room 203) 
Philadelphia 1300 Walnut St. 
Pittsburgh—T he Rosenbaum Co. 
Plainfield—M. C. Van Arsdale 
Portland, Me.—Palmer Shoe Co. 
Portlond, Ore.—353 Alder St. 
Providence—The Boston Store 
Reading—Sig. 5S. Schweriner 
Roanoke—I. Bachrach Shoe Co. 
Rochester—148 East Ave. 
St. Louis—516 Arcade Bldg., opp. P. O. 
St. Paui—43 E. 5th St. (Frederic Hotel) 
Salt Lake City—Walker Bros. Co. 
San Diego—The Marston Co, 
San Francisco—Phelan Bldg. (Arcade) 
Santa Barbara—Smith’s Bootery 
Savannah—Globe Shoe Co. 
Schenectady—Patton & Hall 
Scranton— Lewis & Reilly 
Seattle—Baxter & Baxter 
South Bend—Ellsworth Store 
Spokane—The Crescent 
Springfield, Mass.—Forbes & Wallace 
Stamford—L. Spelke & Son 
Stockton—Dunne's Shoe Store, 330 E. Main 
Syracuse- 121 West Jefferson St. 
Tacoma—255 So. I Ith St. (Fidelity Bldg.) 
Tampa—Glenn’s, 507 Franklin St. 
Terre Haute——Otto C. Hornung 
Toledo—LeaSalle & Koch Co. 
Topeka—The Pelletier Co. 
Trenton—H M. Voorhees & Bro. 
Troy—35 Third St. (2nd floor) 
Tulsa—Lyons’ Shoe Store 
Union Hill—Ster Shoe Co. 
Utica—Room 104 Foster Bldg. 
> Vancouver—Hudson’s Bay Co. 
Waltham—Rufus Warren & Sons 
Washington— 1319 F Street 
Wheeling—Geo. R. Taylor Co. 
Wilkes-Barre—M F. Murray 
Worcester—J. C. MacInnes Co. 
Yonkers—22 Main St. 
York—The Bon Ton 
Youngstown—-B. McManus Co. 
Zanesville—J. B. Hunter Co, 


Agencies in 308 other 
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A flexible shoe for your ‘flexible foot 


ATURE, in her wisdom, designed your 
4 N foot arch to flex when you walk. 
Why restrain it in shoes that are rigid and 
without natural lines? “The foot is like 
a cantilever spring,” wrote a noted doctor. 
“The Cantilever is the most comfortable 
shoe I have ever worn,” said a trained 


nurse; and another woman said, “In 
Cantilever Shoes I feel as though I were 
flying.” 


It is because of the flexible shank and 
natural lines of the Cantilever Shoe that 
you will derive such comfort from it. And 
because of its graceful appearance and its 
harmony with this season’s shoe styles you 


will see it worn wherever daytime cos- 
tumes are worn. Fine workmanship, 
splendid materials and reasonable prices 


add to make the Cantilever desirable. 


The graceful carriage and youth- 
ful walk of the Cantilever Woman 
are often admired. Her feet are 
free. She walks naturally, with 
a minimum of effort. Flexing 
with every step, Cantilever Shoes 


make her feel as though she wore 
tHe wings of Mercury. 


Though you may not be con- 
scious of it, there are few things 


that spoil a good disposition quicker than 
shoes that nag you. Nerve strain, leading 
to backache, headache and even to pains 
like those of rheumatism, may be caused 
by high heels and by shoes that bind 
and restrict the feet. Many writers on 
health and beauty subjects are now point- 
ing out the importance of a woman's 


shoes in respect to her health, happiness 
and personal attractiveness. 


You were given two marvelously con- 
structed feet. At the nearest Cantilever 
Store, try on a pair of shoes suited to their 
needs. Keep your feet well and spare your- 
self the misery that has come to so many 
women. If wrongly designed shoes have 


already begun to injure your feet, a change 

to Cantilevers will help them. Weakened 

arches will be strengthéned by proper ex- 
ercise; your improved circulation 
will make you feel better and 
look better. 


If none of the listed dealers is 
near you, write the manufacturers, 
Morse & Burt Co., 1} Carlton 
Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y., for a near- 
by dealer's address and for the 
Cantilever Booklet which tells 
some things you will be glad to 
know about your feet, 


( antileve r 
Shoe 


Endorsed by Women's Colleges, Women’s Clubs, Public Health Authorities, Physitians, Usteopaths, 
Directors of Physical Education, Editors, Stage Celebrities and prominent women everywhere. 
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